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ORBLGLINAL SESE BhIS Sa 


- NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Utica, (N. Y.) July 15th. 

We left the Springs, saddened by the thoughts 
of parting with companions who had lent a charm 
to our visit there. I closed my eyes in the car 
for a while, and the images of the past week flit- 
ted by. There was the graceful foreign party, 
who had excited passing wonder; their fair girls 
and boys floating in the waltz, or the elder mem. 
bers attracting admiration by Italian or French 
music, and their very motions watched as they 
promenaded the spacious piazza ; there were va- 
rious other groups; but amid many pictures, 
the Senator from was the leading object, 
moving among the motley crowd among them, 
but not (apparently) of them. A lady remarked 
to me, that when she looked on his forehead, i; 
reminded her of Niagara; and there is really the 
difference between his head and those of com- 
mon men, that exists between the giant of the 
waters and minor cascades. This individual is 
remarkable for looking neither to the right nor 
left—a slight acquaintance, must meet him right 





ahead, to stand a chance of recognition; and 
this he must evidently not lay to the aecount o| 
pride, because, when perceived, he will receive 
a gentle and courteous address. This habit 
however, contrasted the individual singularly with 
others at the Springs, whose heads appeared to 
turn on pivots, in their zeal to recognize and be 
recognized. 

Our car illustrated the American cacéethes for 
travelling. ‘There was alady accompanying two 
lads, her sons, in their vacation, and a young 
man from a straw-bonnet establishment in the 
Eastern States, and our own party, all rushing to 
the Falls, as a matter of taste ! 


We saw nothing of Schenectady, passing di. 
rectly into a canal-boat, which, being a novelty, 
we wished to test. Upwards of forty persons 
were crowded into this small space, there being 
no restriction as in stages. Why not? Why 
should these boats be crowded indiscriminately ? 
Fortunately for us, the company were respecta- 
ble. Groups were soon formed, and various oc- 
cupations commenced. A very young lady near 
me, produced a perfectly new blank book, a travel- 
ling inkstand, the brass of which was beautifully 
bright, and a nice steel pen. Her first enquiry 
of her father was, at what hour they started from 
home, and the precise moment when they enter- 
ed the boat. A disagreement of some minutes. 
in their calculations, put her to a dead stand, and 
she sat biting the handle of her pen. As I glanced 
at her, from time to time, for the next two hours, 
she was hammering away at her brain. At 
length I detected sundry discolorations on her 
pure manuscript, to the amount of half a page. 

It was impossible to go in the sun on deck, and 








the air was suffocating below. I was giving my- 
self up patiently, to suffering with the traveller's 
lonely feeling, which is sometimes so strong, 
if bodily exercise is suspended, when a gen- 
tleman, in one of the parties, commenced read- 
ing The Deformed, in The Old Men’s Tales, 
aloud. I soon became interested in the story, 
which was new to me; beguiled by the charm of 
the narrative, and his spirited manner, I listened 
until tears were making their way to my eyes ; 
one must not weep before strangers, so I with- 
drew to a little distance, where I could see the 
group without hearing the voice of the reader.— 
The ladies struggled bravely with the pathos of 
the story, much more so than I could have done: 
but I saw their eye-lids partially close, their 
mouths work with a slight muscular contraction, 
and their fingers busy with a glove or handker- 
chief. LIheard the attempted jest to deprecate 
the charge of tears, and the scene was fairly 
winding up, when we were summoned to dine. 
Every thing connected with this mode of con- 
veyance, had been disagreeable, but the long day 
at last rolled by, and we went on deck to see the 
settingsun. When it is possible to be on deck, 
canal navigation is pleasant enough. Ido not at 
all object to the bobbing one’s head down at the 
bridges—it is somewhat exciting, and I dare say 
gave the young steel-pen journalist an idea.— 
When we are all prostrate, ae vays peep about 
to see how comically every thody looks, and get 
up convulsed with laughter. The constant pass- 
ing and overtaking other boats, is agreeable ; the 
scenery is sometimes beautiful, as on this eve- 
ning, between Schenectady and Utica; passing 
the locks, too, has its attraction from the bustle, 
and the thought of man’s power over the ele- 
ments ; but I felt deep loneliness and dejection 
on this route. My heart was saddened with a 
stranger’s sadness; the sunset on the mountains 
seemed dim, and colored not up my fancy as it 
was wont, like the twilight clouds. I felt as if 
even health could not compensate for the seve- 
ring of domestic ties, and longed to press the 
young forms-to my heart, that had lain there 
from infancy. The sun sank behind the hills— 
a gloom, corresponding to my feelings, spread 
over creation, the fire-flies came out like thought- 
less companions, as if they could cheer the dark - 
ness with their flitting ray, anda few stars took 
their statioi between the clouds. At this period, 
a song was heard from the centre of the deck— 
two exquisite female voices, accompanied by one 
of manly richness. The air was plaintive, and 
the notes scientifically modulated. Nothing could 
be sweeter ; myheart was refreshéd and soothed. 
and very soon all was right between that, and 
earth and heaven. We sat on deck until ten 
o’clock, and then what a change to our cabin, 
three tiers deep, with berths each side! But the 
difficulty of moving an elbow was mitigated by 
the perfect good humor of the company—com. 
plaint was a mere outbreak of witty remorstrance, 
The same good natured feeling governed us, as 


-I had perceived in a man who was alighting from 


a 








a crowded cvach in the morning, when he said: 
‘* We are so mixed up, I can’t pich myself out.” 
Are the scenes I have witnessed, really among 
the same population which English travellers 


Mhave described? Am I dreaming, when I find on. 


ly courtesy among the cultivated, and quietness 
among the other classes? I confess, however, 
to the tobacco-horrors on board the North Ri- 
ver steam boats. Why cannot this be remedied as 
well as smoking, by cards? ‘et the warning 
‘abel appear in boats, hotels, &c.—No spitting 
allowed here. This would open many an €tn- 
consc'ous eye, or shut many an unconscious 
mouth, for I believe the spitters are as uncon. 
scious in their offences as Carlyle’s virttious peo- 
ple are in their goodness. 

We arrived at Utica in time to take a coach 
for the day to Trenton Falls. The drive of two 
hours and a half, was.rough, and there is only 
one very picturesque View on the way. It is an 
eminence from which Utica appears to great 
advantage, as it lies peacefully on the Mohawk ; 
the bustle of the canals, and rail roads, and turn- 
pikes, which are rendering it so important an m- 
land city, unheard. 

I had seen pictures of Trenton Falls. Pic- 
tures? Mockeries! The very best pf them no 
more tell their character than a drop of water de- 
scribes an ocean. Here is not one fall alone, 
but a succession, that takes the eye with delicious 
surprise. Just as the heart has ceased to beat 
with the grandeur of one view, a few steps show 
another almost more beautiful. It seemed to 
me that nature had prepared a great dioramic 
display for man. I fancied that unseen spirits oc- 
cupied those cliffs, towering above, as spectators 
of the gorgeous scene; and there is one spot 
where the prince of the falls must revel. Those 
who have visited the place, will remember how 
they looked up with awe to that rocky, over-hang. 
ing throne. And do they remember a seat jut” 
ting out between two cascades, and will they not 
believe, with me, that a beautiful fori sits there, 
invisible, twining her hair, which fails in the surf, 
with her own arbor vite leaves, and gracing her 
cold fair brow with crystals from her own rocks, 
while she glances upward to the monarch on the 
cliff, who now hurls down the severed mass, or 
bathes in the misty showers that rise from his pa. 
lace of waters ? 

The sympathy to which I have long been ac. 
customed in joy and sorrow, was not iear me at 
Trenton Falls, and I was comparatively lonely: 
for youth seldom fully sympathizes with the deep. 
er feelings of maturer years ; perhaps this added 
to a wild delight, entirely new tome. As my com. 
panions advanced, I| was left once or twice alone, 
I cried out to the rocks and waters, with a fierce 
pleasure. One might cry forever there unheard, 
and one might fall, as did the betrothed girl a few 
years since, with her lover at her side, in the 
whirling abyss, and be seen no more, except by 
a floating garment, shivering and struggling in 
the whirlpool. We past this spot safely, yet one 
always shudders there, and a deeper horror lookg 
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down from the cliff, and upward from the stream, 
The memory of that terrific spot was still vi- 
vid, when I learned that Col. Thorn’s little daugh- 
ter had perished there immediately after my re- 
turn from it. I had but recently seen this lovely 
child at the Springs, in all the graceful gaiety of 
youth. Oh, how well could I fancy the horror of 
her closing hour, from my own vivid impresssions 
of the scene ; the shrieks waking the echoes from 
that group, bound by ties of love and kindred, far 
from aid ;—the whirlpool before them,—slippery 
rocks beneath,—and cliffs piled on cliffs above ! 
I could see that wailing procession return, linger- 
ing yet despairing, for one was not. 
THOUGITS ON ZERLINA THORN, 
Drowned at Trenton Falls. 
And art thou gone, fair graceful child ? 
I dreamed not, mid this cataract wild, 
Thy form would lie, 
When like a bright and budding flower, 
I met thee in a summer bower, 
Liie in thine eye! 
I saw thee in the airy dance, 
With floating step, with kindling glance, 
With happy brow ; 
A brother’s arm around thee clung, 
A parent’s smile upon thee hung, 
Where ert thou now ? 
Oh! coid and dark must be thy grave 
Love-nurtur’d one !—the dashing wave 
Rocks thy death-sleep, 
And o’er thy glazed and unclosed eye, 
The high-heav'd cliffs, all frowningly,} 
Their vigils keep! 
But why repine, though summer dews, 
And flowers of soft and blended hues 
Deck not thy sod ? 
Thy spirit from the wave up-springs, 
Scatters the white foam from its wings, 
And flies to God! 


Trenton Falls, N. Y. C. G. 


Auburn. 

The great west begins to unfold itself in strong 
characters at this point of our journey. The 
flourishing town of Syracuse is one evidence ; 
the salt works present a new feature. Let no 
one smile at the classic names in New-York.— 
Not a hundred years will pass before a greater 
than Rome will be in this vast region. Consider- 
ing its Atlantic and internal commercial advan- 
tages, its canais, its rail roads, its vast lakes and 
water-falls, its agricultural power, &c., it seems 
to me that this State combines more power and 
beauty than any other. 

We are usually waited on at the smaller esta- 
blishments by young white women, who are mo- 
dest and amiable in their deportment. Maps are 
to be found in the poorest houses. I always stop 
when the horses are watering, and reconnoitre. 
One sees more Buonapartes than Washingtons as 
ornaments tv the walls. 

The staze between Utica and Auburn was fa- 
tiguing, but it was beguiled by social dispositions 
and intelligent minds, opening to the influence of 
a cool, uiclouded day. One stranger, without any 
display, unfolded the treasures of an ardent and 
cultivated mind; he recited to us, occasionally, 
selections from those authors whose works fil] 
our minds with the best recolleetions, as well as 
more modern effusions ; and what was a singu. 
lar coincidence for me, a Southerner, he repeated 
a part of an address of the present editor of the 





Mercury, to bis classmates. 





We found at the Auburn Hotel a pleasant ad- 
dition to our coach party. Chance has thrown 
me somewhat intimately in the way, of three of 
the most eminent physicians of the city of New- 
York. They difler entirely, though they have 
lived under the same influences, travelled in Eu- 
rope, and would be likely to have the same asso- 
ciations. They have all contributed, more or 
less, to the cause of science and literature, and 
are probably as interesting specimens of their 
class as can be found. 

We snatched an hour to visit the Auburn pri- 
son. I could not look at the manufactures, cu- 
rious and beautiful as they were; my whole at- 
tention was rivetted by the convicts. I did not 
see a small head there. There was something 
sublime to me in the unseen chain which kept in 
order seven hundred thieves and murderers.— 
The difference of the Penitentiary at Philadelphia 
and this prison, may be illustrated by their mode 
of eating. I described the custom at the former 
Institution, in my Journal of June tenth. At Au- 
burn, there is an immense hall, with tables, on 
which are a wooden plate, knife, fork, spoon and 
two cups for each individual. They are march- 
ed in, in silence, attended by their keepers, (one, 
I think, but Iam not certain, to twenty.) The 
Superintendent knocks on the table, and a bless. 
ing is pronounced ;—he knocks again, and they 
commence eating ; again, and they cease, and 
they are returned in silence to their work. 


Canandaigua, July 17th. 


This is a truly beautiful city, and, like the other 
Western towns, is laid out with wide streets.— 
The taste in building, in this quarter of the coun- 
try, excels that of the Atlantic cities and villages. 
The Hotel, in which I now write, is situated on 
an open elevation. It is the Sabbath day, and it 


has been passed by me in grateful repose. It is, 
indeed, a day of rest, after our fatigue. We went 
out this morning to seek a church. The occu. 


pants of one looked too finely dressed for us 
way-soiled travellers, so we entered another, 
where the open pews are attractive to a stranger. 
I was disappointed at seeing (to me) the greatest 
charms of a Methodist Meeting lost, by the forms 
being merged in the common mode of worship. 
There was but one Methodist bonnet in the build- 
ing, the gay worlds-ribbon decorated every other ; 
there was nothing of the usual eager prostration 
in prayer ; there was a feeble and cold choir, in- 
stead of the noble shout of praise that usually 
goes up with the united voices of the congrega. 
tion. The preacher read one of St. Paul’s mosi 
difficult pieces of reasoning, which he accompa- 
nied by a not perfectly lucid commentary, instead 
of those simpler appeals to truth and duty which 
the common people love. 


A young woman in the pew before me, was 
the most inveterate starer I have ever seen, and 
jn that respect entirely unlike the rest of the con- 
gregation. She had a strongly marked English 
air. It was not a furtive glance, directed occa 
sionally, but a close reading. As this became 
exceedingly annoying, I practised a ruse, which 
I hope was pardonable, by arrangiug my pocket. 
handkerchief on the seat, so that she might see 
the name. I knew it was in too small charac- 
ters for her to decipher, but I was in hopes she 
would try. She did, and puzzled over it for the 








remainder of the service. 


If Southerners wish to set their minds at rest, 
with regard to the general opinion of abolition, 
let them travel through the States. Strictly con- 
fining myself to silence, unless when addressed, 
I have not heard a word (and the subject is con- 
stantly introduced in car, steam-boat and stage) 
vut what has indicated warm indignation against 
interference with Southern Rights. Indeed I 
have been surprised at the prevalence of this feel- 


ing. 


Buffalo, July 19th. 

We rose before dawn at Canandaigua, an¢ 
were kept waiting an hour by the non-arrival of 
ihe stage. How little is there on such occasions 
to realize the descriptions of poesy! Sleepy at- 
tendants, damp entries, listless and yawning 
travellers chewing biscuits or tobacco, dews, not 
upon flowers but upon trunks ;—but the stage 
man’s whip is heard, the horn 1s sounded, the al- 
most endless luggage is adjusted, we are seated 
in the carriage. The face of nature changes,— 
out bursts the glorious sun, lighting up the hills,— 
we luok into each others faces, and find there the 
pleasanter glow of social warmth, but this exalta- 
tion soon subsides; the “ hope deferred” of a 
cup of coffee ‘‘makes the heart sick ;” ennui 
succeeds ; some sleep, some muse on home com- 
forts, some speculate on the nodding heads a- 
round, an old gentleman, and a young girl, father 
and daughter, I suppose, were separated on the 
front seat, by a young man, a stranger. It was 
a warm morning, and the old gentleman soon fell 
off in the land of dreams. The young girl’s large 
eyes began to languish, her head drooped ; at a 
jolt of the coach, she became suddenly erect, and 
looked wild; again her countenance settled, the 
glow of sleep mantled on her pretty cheeks, her 
eye-lashes lay darkly on them; again her head 
waved, now this side, now that, and at length she 
sank in utter unconsciousness on the shoulder of 
the youth. He tried to edge off, but the weight 
fell heavier and heavier; he blushed up to the 
eyes, and seemed to feel any thing rather than, 

“Oh lovely burden, why not thus forever ?” 

He raised his hand once to remove her head, 
but it lay solid as Georgia gold; his distress be- 
came comic to observers, which made the matter 
worse. Once she had nearly slipped off, but 
with natural instinct she deposited herself more 
commodiously and securely. The youth looked 
as if he would rather have borne the logs of Pros- 
vero than this fair charge. At length the stage 
horn was sounded, the innocent awuke so sud- 
denly that she was ignorant of the involuntary 
iid she had received from her neighbor, and un- 
derstood not our restrained mirth at his embar- 
rassment. 

I ought not to omit to mention the beautiful 
lakes which have thrown such a charm over our 
‘ourney. Skaneateles, Owasco, Cayuga, Sene. 
ca, Canandaigua, &c., showing their placid sur- 
faces, and throwing a soft repose over the travel- 
ler’s weariness. Gardens are often formed down 
‘o the water’s side, as at Geneva, where vegeta- 
‘ion is in rich luxuriance. The wheat fields, and 
other grain, are turning golden for the harvest» 
and the canal peeps up, here and there, like a fa” 
miliar friend, all along the way. 

At Rochester, we gave a short look at the Ge- 
nessee Falls. It isa spot of magnificent natural 
beauty, but man is doing all he can to mar it,— 





The place where Sam Patch finished his wild ca- 
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reer was pointed out to us. The most beautiful 
rainbow I have seen is here. I feel’ complacen- 
cy in gazi:g on these softeners of water-falls ; 
they speak a language amid the rush and tumult, 
like that conveyed by the bow in the heavens af- 
terastorm. By diverging Northward to Roches- 
ter, we were enabled to take the Ridge Road, 
where, though the scenery is tame, the travelling 
is good. There is a theory, that Lake Ontario 
must once have reached this boundary. It made 
us feel far from home, to think of our vicinity to 
these great waters. We were glad to repose at 
the village of Gaines that night, and reaclied 


Lockport at nodn the next day. I should suppose 
this place to be situated something like Edinburg; 
it has its upper and lower town, and #he natural 


wildness that I have heard attributed to that great 
city. A resident of the South has been princi- 
pally instrumental in the prosperity of this won- 
derful spot. Here the great Erie Canal has de- 
fied nature, and used it like a toy ; lock rises up 

on lock, and miles are cut in the solid stone. We 
passed on for a few hours, and the waters of the 
great Niagara river, or rather strait, came in 
sight ;—then the blue waters of Lake Erie were 
visible in the distance, the mighty beginning of 
the mightiest cataract of the world. 

The enterprise exhibited at Buffalo, almost 

makes one catch his breath, when thinking wha! 
the name denotes, and what it was thirty years 
since, and cumparing it with what it is now. I 
had thought the other Western towns great, but 
at Buffalo I almost rubbed my eyes to see if al] 
was real. You passthrough streets of command- 
ing width, lined with noble buildings ; you enter 
stores as fashionable and extensive as Stewart’s 
in Broadway, and more elegant; you find omni- 
buses and four flying about, with horses larger 
and handsomer than any at the East. Every body 
is in earnest, yet every body looks good humor- 
ed. There is piquancy and originality about eve- 
ry thing. When we approached the wharf, the 
porters began their usual cry of, any luggage for 
the U. 8S. Hotel ?—for the Eagle ?—for the Man- 
sion Hoase? A man stood with his back against 
a post, with a grave look, and when the porters 
pleaded for the U. S. Hotel, he cried, ‘* Yes, go 
there, you will have your pockets picked, and 
take a fresh start!” “ For the Eagle!” ‘ Yes, 
go tothe Eagle, you will be starved in a land oj 
plenty.” “The Mansion House?” ‘Yes, go 
there, excellent feed on bread and water; I reck- 
on you'll see day-light through their beef steaks!’ 
And these jokes were followed by shouts of laugh. 
ter, while the perplexed travellers scarcely knew 
which way to turn. Another set of porters were 
announcing the hour for the coaches and steam. 
boats to start. An oracle among them cried, 
“The Circus starts this evening, at half past se_ 
ven; you'd best go in her, she’s got the best hor. 
ses /” 


We left Buffalo in the morning. I had really 
been amused by the bustle atthe Eagle. I want. 
ed my bed made at 9 o’clock, to retire, and rang 
the bell. Up flew an Irish waiter—* Directly, 
madam, directly !” I waited a quarter of an hour, 
and rang again ;—in rushed a German girl, and 
we could not say a word toeach other. I pointed 
to the bed, she disappeared. I waited quarter of 
an hour more, and rang again; and another Irish 
woman appeared, with a pitcher of boiling wa. 
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tested against taking it. «“ Oh, dear,” said she, 
‘jt isn’t it, thin, and whefe i8 she to find her ?” 
and scampered away. 

On the whole, we have been well served on our 
journey, and so far from bribing waiters, they 
have been devoted to us every where. Houses 
are uS8ually well furnished, and almost every ho. 
tel has its Piano Forte asa necessary luxury — 
Whilé we were at the wharf, a negro fellow 
came down to sell one of tleir noble looking 
horses, which he rode with ahalter. I was inex- 
pressibly amused by his comic recommendations. 
He seemed to have entered into the Buffalo spi- 
rit of enterprize. 

Lake Erie is quite rough just before the waters 
of the Niagara rise, but the river was speedily 
cained. We had been advised by the majority 
to see the British side of the Falls first. We en- 
tered Chippewa Creek, and were under the go- 
vernment of his Britannic Majesty. 

A passenger asked me if I was going to visit 
the Falls. I answered, yes. ‘ Well,” said he, 
‘you'll find it a pretty piece of scenery, I reckon.” 


KEES CIS LBA » BOVS,; 
ADVANTAGES 

Of the Cincinnati and Charleston Rail Road. 

The following summary of the unquestionable 
benefits connected with this magnificent project, 
presents so exhilirating and wel] drawn a picture, 
as to render appropriate the transference of it 
from the Grand Report made to the Knoxville 
Convention, into the columns of the Southern 
Rose. 

Ist. The impulse which this road must give 
to the industry of the vast and fertile regions 
through which it will pass—by improving 
their agriculture—adding to the value of 
lands—developing their mineral resources— 
introducing new manufactures—augmenting 
their population—increasing the demand for 
labor of every description, and building up 
villages in all directions. 

2d. The great facilities it will afford for the 
easy, cheap and certain ¢ransportation of the 
various productions of the country through 
which it may pass, or with which it may be in 
any way connected—tlie wide door it willopen 
to reciprocal exchanges, and the consequent 
extension of the production as well as the con- 
sumption of the people along the whole line, 
and on its borders. 

3d. The superior facilities which such a 
route would afford for supplying the whole 
Atlantic coast—the West Indies, and foreign 
countries—with the productions now carried 
down the Mississippi river to New-Orleans. 
When we look at the map of the U. States, 
and trace the present course of the trade be- 
tween the country bordering on the Ohio, and 
the cities on the South Atlantic coast, invol- 
ving, afier a tedious voyage down the Mis- 
sissippil, a trans-shipment at that place, a 
dangerous and difficult voyage down the Gulf 
of Mexico and around the Capes of Florida, 
and estimate the loss of time, property and 
life, by which it is attended, the freight, in- 
surance, the shipwrecks, &c., we cannot fail 
to perceive how vastly important it must be, 
to substitute a direct communication with the 











ter, which she affirmed I had ordered. I pro- 





conveniences and losses would be avoided, 
and the markets of the whole world thrown 
open tothe western country. It is believed 
that the saving in freight and insurance alone, 
would pay the interest on the entire cost of 
such a work. 

4th. The vast amount of domestic manu- 
factures of ‘every description, which™would 
sping ap in the west, where labor and pro- 
visions are so cheap and so abundant, and 
where water power is so boundless; manu- 
factures, which need only good marets to 
become the source of unbounded wealth and 
prosperity tothe people of that regi@n, and 
which will be received by the South in exe 
change for their cotton, or for the foreign 
goods of every description, of which they will 
be the importers, for the supply of the West, 
as well as of the South. 

5th. The vast amount of foreign merchan- 
dize, which, under such a system of mutual 
exchanges, would be required for Western 
consumption, the consequent increase of the 
shipping interest in our Atlantic ports, and 
the enlargement of our South Atlantic cities, 
by the extension of their commercial connex- 
ions—the consequent amelioration of the con. 
dition of the whole population of the West- 
ern and Southern States—by acding to their 
comforts, as well as to their intellectual, mo- 
rail and social improvement. 

6th. The facilities which such a road and 
its branches would afford for the certain and 
speedy transportation of the mai/,and the 
circulation of literary productions and infor. 
mation of every description—tlereby estab- 
lishing an intellectual intercourse, whereby 
the public mind will be enlarged, improved and 
liberalized—knowledge, the parent of virtue, 
be promoted, and the arts and sciences great- 
ly extended. 

7th. The facilities it would afford to emi- 
gration, and personal intercourse among the 
inhabitants of different portions of our coun- 
try, now separated from cach other by almost 
impassable barriers; an intercourse which, 
embracing the millions of inhabitants oxtend- 
ing from the upper lakes to the Atlantic, 
would soon becuine so extensive as of iiself to 
ensure a large income to the company, and 
which would be in all other respects, eminent- 
ly conducive to the harmony, improvement 
and prosperity of our common country. If, 
as we are informed, 30,000 persons were, in a 
short time after its complet.on, transported 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road, 
adding so much to its income as to increase 
the value of its stock one hundved and eighty 
per cent, who can count the multitude which 
would pass along our road, or estimate the 
profits to be derived from this source ? 

8th. The advantages 10 times of war, as 
affording the means of transmitting the pro. 
ducts of the South and East across the conti- 
nent, when they could not be safvly shipped, 
whereby some of the worst consequences of 
war would be averted tu the people of both 
regions, while the prosperity of the company 
would be greatly promoted. Nor is it of less 





Atlantic by a rail-road, whereby all these in- 
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importance that the means should be thus af- 
forded for the speedy transportation of provi- 
sions, arms, munitions of war, and troops, from 
the interior to the sea coast, to repel invasion 
and suppress insurrection; while the milita- 
ry power of the country would be thus great- 
ly increased, and a feeling of security (found- 
ed on a community of interest and sympathy 
of feeling) would pervade the land; there 
could be no jealousy or apprehension of dan- 





ger from this source, since a communication 
by Rail Roads can be easily interrupted, such | 
communication being available only for the 
intercouse of friends, and capable of being 
instantly closed against the approaches of an 
enemy. 

And lastly. Its controlling and pcrmanent 
influence on the peace and perpetuity of the 
union, by practicably increasing the reciprocal 
dependence of the North and the South, from 
Michigan to Florida—by establishing con- 
nexions in business, promoting friendships, 
abolishing prejudice, creating greater uni- 
formity in political opinions, and blending the | 
feelings of distant portions of the country into 
& UNION OF HEART. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
NEW-ORLEANS IN 1832. 
(Continued.) 
CHOLERA——COLD PLAGUE, AND YELLOW FEVER. 


Now arrah ! be aisy! if you wish to keep quiet. 
You must stick to a scant, meagre sort of low 
diet. 

A strict diet, in both eating and drinking, 
is a precaution absolutely necessary to be 
observed during the prevalence of Cholera, 
to afford any chance of an escape; but so 
wedded are we to our appetites, and the sweet 
tickling of our palates, that even the most fa- 
tal consequences to be apprehended, are not 
always sufficient to deter us from their indul- 
gence. Everything that hasa tendency to 
produce an unusual degree of excitement 
should be scrupulously avoided, and the mind, 
that great regulator of the whole machinery 
of man, be kept in as tranquil and composed a 
state as possible. The connection and sympa- 
thy existing between it and the stomach (the 
head quarters of this scourge) is so intimate 
that the derangement of one is almost sure, 
in some measure, to affect the other. A dis- 
eased body does not invariably act injuriously 
upon the wind, for we have often seen when 
the human systein was struggling with pain, 
and gradually wasting away, this spark of di- 
vinity stil] left unshorn of any of its bright 
qualities, and shining on undiminished in all 
its proud superiority. But once diseased it- 
self, what fearful ravages does it not make 
upon its fleshly tabernacle; as if indignant 
at its base imprisonment, it struggles hard to 
break its fetters, and widely setting ope the 
gates of life, yields up the citadel, and then 
on pinions, swift as light, it speeds aloft to a 
more congenial) place of rest, to mansions in 
the skies. And what is calculated to operate 
upon it more powerfully than fear? 





the threshold, and banished from the mind, a 
difficulty not so hard to be overcome, when, 
under such circumstances as these, there is 
more reason to hope for an escape, than to 
apprehend the contrary. Indeed! why should 


thousand deaths in fearing one.”’ Can the 
dread of evil arrest the arm of Him who has 
decreed it, or stay its execution one atom ofa 
second longer than the appointed time ? 
* Aad what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we ingenious to torment ourselves, 
Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own.” 

But a nos moutons, diet, as one proof of its 
efficacy, and I think a pretty strong one, I 
wiil state a fact that came under my immedi- 
ate notice, that speaks volumes in favor of its 
adoption, at any rate, although it migit not 
always be attended with the same happy re- 
sults. Our landlord was no Chesterfield, but, 
besides being a man of excellent good feel- 
ings, happened fortunately to be in very inde- 
pendent circumstances. Satisfied, in his own 
mind, that Callipash and Callipee, Okra Soup 
and Fricassee, were not “the right sort of 
things” to put upon his table in times that 
tried mens’ stomachs, and that they only ser- 
ved to invite an attack of Cholera, came 
to the determination of giving us nothing but 
plain roast and boiled meats, and no other ve- 
getables but rice and Irish potatoes. 

After dining one day upon all the delica- 
cies that, as usual, were wont to grace our 
beard, he arose in all the majesty of a well 
filled paunch, and requested attention to the 
remarks he was about to make. “ A speech, 
a speech, from the throne,” echoed around 
the table, and all was silence. 

« Gentlemen,” said our straight forward up 
and down, go-ahead, Crocket sort of a host, 
“the long and the short of the matter is this, 
I’m not going for to give you no longer any of 
them dairty things you have been cramming 
down your gullets all this time. IfI do I’m 
(Deep groans on all sides.) Now, I 
guess, you want te know the reason, don’t ye? 
Well, although in this free country no land- 
lord is obliged to give no account for what he 
chooses to set before his boarders, and when, 
more ’specially, he don’t care for no more 
custom; yet, as you are all a decent, civil 
sort o’ fellows, [ don’t care to let myself down 
a leetle, to explain. In the first place, then, 
I looks to the reputation of my house as the 
main thing; for you know ‘ give a dog a bad 
name,’ &c., and thank God it aint yet been 
tainted by one single dirty fellow’s giving me 
the slip; but, besides this, I have a kind ofa 
feeling for you, and don’t want to see none of 
you sick, no how—so, to make a short story 
of a long one, blister my fingers if ] aint a go- 
ing to change the complexion of my table, te- 
totally—so you must say good bye! to fricasee 
ducks, devil’d turkey, stewed fish, beef 4 1a 
mode, and, most of all, the immortal gumbo. 
(Great sensation.) I like good eating as 
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| well as any of you, and you know it, but may 
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mon should at once, therefore, be met upon 


we torture ourselves needlessly, “and die a 








I be choked with sparrow grass, if I’m guine 
to stuff neither yours nor my internals with 
any of them incendiary and nefarions rum- 
buncticles no longer. I mean to give you 
nothing more to cram yourselves with but 
boiled mutton, roast beef, veal and gravy soup, 
rice and potatoes. Now, gentlemen, those as 
are not satisfied are free to gather up their 
shins from under my mahogany, and tramp 
off as soon as they please, after paying up 
scores—and those that remains, may do so if 
they hke.” 


After these eloquent, pertinent, but by no 
means popular remarks, the speaker retired, 
amidst the groans and hisses of his auditors, 
who dispersed in great distress. 


For five weeks he was as good as his word, 
and our fare was lean enough in all con- 
science. But I am fully persuaded this time- 
ly change of diet was principally the means 
of saving us from the direful plague. Out of 
sixty persons who daily sat down to table, not 
one was seriously indisposed, except a poor 
fellow who was in a decline, and who, in a 
short time, was gathered to the home of his 
fathers. We made use of spirits in the great- 
est moderation ; but port wine was almost 
the only drink we partook of, and being an as- 
tringent, it was found to be beneficial in small 
quantities. A public bar room was kept 
down stairs, iramediately on the street, and 
being very spacious, and furnished with news- 
papers from all quarters, was the lounging 
place and general rendezvous of all the board- 
ers, and comers-in, who had nothing better 
to do. lused frequently to take a seat, and 
amuse myself in observing the variety of fa- 
ces and manners of those who were constant- 
ly dropping in to whet their whistles, and 
puffa segar, and the number of times certain 
individuals whom I had noted as infected 
with the cdcoethes bibendi, would return and 
renew their deep potations, and it was asto- 
nishing what a quantity of fire-water (as the 
Indians call it) they consumed. These folks 
had a drowsy, uneasy kind of look, and their 
cadaverous faces strongly indicated the ra- 
vages which the poison was making within 
their decaying carcasses. I missed several 
of them in a short time, and had no doubt 
they had fallen victims to their diseased and 
thirsty appetites. One poor devil was an ob- 
ject of my particular attention. He was tall, 
thin, pale and emaciated, and his countenance 
the very picture of care-worn misery. His 
return to this altar of Moloch was so frequent 
and rapid that I had the curiosity to time him 
by my watch, andI found he averaged about 
5 drinks of nearly pure alcohol per hour, and 
this continued from about ten o’cluck until 
dinner, and was his daily practice. How his 
coppers stood such a prodigious and never 
ending application of heat, was truly aston- 
ishing. But, alas! he raised the steam too 
high one day, and burst his boiler ; the press- 
ure was too great for his square inches. He 
died of cholera in four hours after he was attack- 
ed. 

The apothecaries were the only class that 
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seemed to thrive in these black, dull times, 
and many who, before this windfall, had no- 
thing on their shelves but 
“A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses 
Thickly scattered to make up a show— 
were made rich for life. Their cob-webbed 
shops were filled from morning till night with 
a wretched crew of impatient, anxious faces, 
waiting for their prescriptions to be made up, 
and many took away the ingredients to con- 
coct themselves, so fearful were they of de- 
lay. The usual advantage was taken of ne- 
cessity, and the most exorbitant prices were 
extorted for every species of drug, even the 
humble pitch-plaster raised its lowly head, 
and claimed adollar as its value. Speaking 
of pitch-plasters puts me in mind of a provo- 
king trick that was played upon a poor fellow 
by one of his acquaintar.ces who slept in the 
same room with him. He had gone to bed 
one night, and was lying on his side, with his 
knees gently raised, and fast locked in the 
arms of Morpheus, when this imp of mischief 
(his chum) full bent upon his fun, determined 
to vent it upon his unconscious victim. He 
prepared a monstrous plaster, and lightly 
stealing to his side, he carefully spread it on 
him, one end reaching to his chest and the 
other to his abdomen ; the poor fellow hap- 
pened to be one of the seven sleepers, and 
before he awok e a sufficient time had elaps- 
ed for it to adhere to his skin most tena 
ciously. In the middle of the night, he 
stretched out his long and weary limbs, and 
the consequent contraction of his body fright- 
ened him into the belief that he had the cho- 
lera. Great God! Jim, he cried out to his) 
tormentor, in horror-struck alarm, I’ve got it! | 
I’ve got it! The spasms are on me! Run, 
run for the doctor! Fire! murder! the de-| 
vil! wake up the house! Oh, Lord, I’m a 
dead man! His friend immediately jumped | 
up, lit a candle, ran to his bed, and burst into | 
an immoderate fit of laughter; there he was, 
poor fellow, sitting bent upon his haunches 
in the bed, his eyes as big as saucers, trem- 
bling in every joint, and nearly «kilt with 
fear.”’ The unseasonable mirth of his room- 
mate soon apprized him of his condition, and 
the trick played upon him, and in all the fury 
of a madman he leaped upon the floor, but 
still unable to stand erect, and sucha scene 
ensued as baffles all description. Away flew 
basins, mugs and boot-jacks at the head of 
his chum, smash went the window glasses, 
and spang shot a poker through a looking 
glass ; brushes and tooth powder, chairs and 
bottles, blacking and shoe-brushes, and alT the 
paraphernalia of a bed-room, seemed to min- 
gle in the horrid fray, and raised a storm that 
brought all the boarders; in consternation and 
a shocking statz of dishabille to the scene of 
battle. The combatants were then separa- 
ted, but it was a long time before one of them 
got rid of his sticking companion. 





A number of young men about this time 
associated together for the purpose of afford- 





ing relief to the sick poor, and having tried 
the rubbing system, they found it so effica- 
cious that they adopted it on all occasions, 
and they seldom, or never, lost a patient, to 
whom they had been called in time. They 
styled themselves “The Rubbing Commit- 
tee.” Their mode of practice was as follows: 
When the spasms were coming on, the pa- 
tient was covered over, head and ears, with a 
thick blanket, and rubbed down, as hard as 
possible, by four of them, with bare hands, one 
at each arm and leg, with a liniment compo- 
sed of alcohol, ascetic acid, cantharides, mus- 
tard and garlic, and continued until the cir- 
culation was brought to the surface, and he 
began to perspire freely. Mustard plasters 
were previously applied to the abdomen and 
the soles of the feet. They were careful in 
not exposing an inch of the body to the air 
when rubbing, and for some time after it was 
discontinued ; two or three pi!ls were then 
administered, the ingredients of which J could 
never ascertain, it being kept a secret by 
those who prepared them; but this is not of so 
much importance, as it was admitted that the 
greatest benefit was derived from the rubbing. 

This treatment they tried upon 182 patients, 
and out of that number but two or three died, 
One of the Committee himself, with whom I 
was well acquainted, was attacked by chole- 
ra, and would submit to no other mode. He 
recovered, and was in a perfect state of health 
in a few days after. 

I was sorry for the poor fruit women, who 
were considerable sufferers. Their stalls 
were filled with great variety, and piled up 
and arranged very tastefully,but the fear of 
consequences overcame temptation, and no- 
body would buy, so that they were doomed to 
see their little stock in trade, instead of being 





| converted into picke-unes and bits, daily rot 


and perish before their eyes, and thrown into 
the gutters, pour régaler Jes cochons. 
Passing along one day, | was hailed by one 
of them, a pretty black-eyed damsel, with, 
“ Monsieur! de grace, arretez, vous—Ache- 
tez de mes fruits pour |’amour de dieu. Ils 
sont délicieux, et bons surtout pour le chole- 
ra.” This last recommendation was accom- 
panied by such a significant and roguish 
smile, that I could not resist the appeal, and 
putting down some change, I said, smiling 
in my turn, *“ Faites attention ma mignonne. 
Je nén achéte que pour l’amour de dieu.”— 
“Qui, oui, Monsieur!—Seulement, seule- 
ment,” and she gave me such another laugh- 
ing look, that I thought to myse!f—but no 
iatter.. I threw away the fruit on turning 
a corner, but it was no. the last 1 bought from 
her—pour l’amour de dieu. 





RUMOURS. 


“T compare the art of spreading rumours 
tothe art of pin-making. There is usua'ly 
some truth, which | call the wire; as this 
passes from hand to hand, one gives it a pe- 
lish, another a point; others again mate 
and put on the head, and at last the pin 1s 








MORAL & RBLEGLOUVUS. 


THE BONDAGE OF SIN. 


SELECTED. 

We must perceive sin to bea bondage, when 
we consider how incessant, oppressive, and 
lawless is its power. He is surely not free, 
who cannot govern himself, who cannot do 
what he sees and feels to be right ; and he is 
surely most free, who can calmly judge, de- 
cide, and act as his reason dictates, undecei- 
ved by false expectations or fears, governed 
by no wrong prejudice, and driven forward by 
no furious passion. The bondage of the sin- 
ner lies in his being the unresisting slave of 
his passions and appetites, and his inability 
_to govern hitnself by conscience and reason. 
it is an excessive indulgence, and an unre- 
sisting compliance with these, which form the 
habit of guilt, and degrade, and bow him to 
misery. Every new gratification is adding 
strength and vigor to propensities, which he 
feels will one day sink him in ruin; yet re- 
strain them, he cannot; he is at the mercy of 
every temptation, and is lashed onward to de- 
struction by an iron hand, whic he groans in 
vain for the power to resist. How often do 
we see habits of sin acquiring a power, which 
all the warnings of reason, all the reproaches 
of conscience, all the horrors of remors:, can- 
not withstand! You have doubtless seen the 
struggles of an intemperate man to burst 
away from the chains which his appetite has 
imposed, striving for a time with tears, and 
then rushing with frenzied violence to an in- 
dulgence, which sinks him below the brute, 
and leaves him to awake from his feverish 
dreams, only to the anguish of unavailing pe- 
nitence. You have seen a man of revenge- 
ful or passionate temper hurried on to deeds 
of violerce, violating every tie of principle and 
affection, and surrounding himself with a ruin, 
which, when his rage has subsided, he has 
contemplated with an agony which cannot 
be expressed. You have seen in numberiess 
habits of vice, the wretched victim, mourning 
in dust and ashes over his transgressions, 
sighing to return to innocence, resolving in 
the bitternese of his soul, never again to of- 
fend ;—yet yielding to the first approach of 
temptation, and rushing to misery, which he 
sees is surely and swiftly approaching. ‘QO, 
wretched man that I am,’ said an Apostle, 
when writing in the character of one bound to 
sin,—* Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death!’ The maxims of the world can 
offer little to restrain, while the hope of secu- 
rity or conceaiment continues; and when 
this is gone, the sense of shame can weigh 
little against the charm of temptation, and 
the violence of passions which have long been 
indulged. It is some deep feeling of religion— 
it is the gospel of Christ, with its glorious 
sanctions and its proffered aid,—which alone 
can break these yokes of bondage, and let 
the oppressed go free. This isthe slavery of 
sin; and from this, the truth will set the sin- 
ner free. 














complcted.”—Rev’d J. Newton to H. Moore. 
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CUES PLOWBR VAS, 


From Foster’s Republication, No. 26. 
VERSATILITY OF CUVIER’S GENIUS. 


In the splendid museum of natural history 
and comparative anatomy, which he almost 
created, we shall see him in the character of 
an indefatigable collector, a judicious classi- 
fier, and askilful anatomist. Asalecturer on 
the same subject in the Jardin des Planies, 
and in the College of France, he shone as a 
successful teacher, and enchanted crowded 
audiences by the magic of his eloquence.— 
As a secretary to the Institute, he acquired, 
by his Eloges, the reputation of the most 
learned, and eloquent, and powerful writer of 
the day. As a systematic author, his un- 
wearied research, his lucid arrangement, and 
his pleasing, his perspicuous, and his nervous 
style, placed him above the philosophical na- 
turalists of every age. As an original in- 
quirer, his discoveries in fossil geology have 
raised him tothe highest distinction, and giv- 
en birth to new trains of research, which are 
fast disclosing to us the structure of our plan- 
et, and the nature of the convulsions with 
which it has been so often shaken. As Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, as Chancellor of 
the University, and [nspector-Genera] of I-du- 
cation, he conferred on the colleges of France, 
on her schools, on her religious and charita- 
ble establishments, the richest and most en- 
during benefits ; and, as a statesman charged 
with high legislative functions, he obtained 
for the French people many valuable amelio- 
rations in their laws, and many solid improve- 
ments i. their political institutions. 





CUVIER IN YOUTH. 

At the age of fourteen, he instituted an aca- 
demy among his schoolfe!lows, drew up rulvs 
for its guidance, and presided over its meet- 
ings. Occupying the president’s chair, which 
was the foot of his own bed, the juvenile aca 
demicians perused and discussed books of 
travels and natural history, and their opinions 
were summed up in a concluding speech by 
the president, which was generally received 
as law by his auditors. 


CUVIER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

His only daughter, Clementine Cuvier, now 
his only child, after surmounting the dangers 
of asickly infancy, had been reinstated in 
the bloom of health, and had reached tle win- 
ter of her twenty-second year. Her acquire- 
ments in profound studies were adorned with 
every accomplishment of her sex; and she 
united, in a singular degree, all the charms ot 
physical, intellectual, and moral beauty.— 
The loveliness of her person and the elegance 
of her maaners were enchased in the fine goid 
ofan ardent yet humble piety, and encircled 
with al! the graces of a charitable and sym- 
pathizing spirit ; and, amid the universal ad- 
miration which sucha character command. 
ed, she courted and she earned the blessings 
of the poor, the ignorant, and the afflicted.— 








About the close of 1826, the first symptoms 
of a fatal disease showed themsclves in her 
delicate constitution. Her health, however, 
was so completely re-established, that, in the 
beginning of 1828, arrangements were made 
for her marriage with an individual of her own 
choice, who was in every respect worthy of 
her love. The ceremony was fixed for the 
25th of August ; but, before the end of July, 
her former disorder returned with redoubled 
force, and terminated fatally on the 28th of 
September. Her parents were overwhelm- 
ed with grief, and ber bridal chaplet wither- 
ing in the embrace of her funeral wreath, was 
to one disconsolate heart an image of still 
deeper agony. Distracted with his loss, Cu- 
vier sought and found in the most absorbing 
studies some alleviation of his sorrows ; but, 
though with this view he imposed upon him- 
self the most intense and continued labor, yet, 
on the occasion of his first discharge of a 
public duty, when this high pressure of his 
mental power was for a time removed, his 
feelings burst forth in uncontrollable grief.— 
‘It has been related by an eyewitness,’ says 
Mrs. Lee, ‘that at the first sitting of the Co- 
mite de I‘Interieur, at which M. Cuvier pre- 
sided, after this event, and from which he had 
absented himself two months, he resumed the 
chair with a firm and placid expression of 
countenance; he listened attentively to all 
the discussions of those present ; but, when 
it became his turn to speak, and sum up all 
that had passed, his firmness abandoned him, 
and his first words were interrupted by tears. 
The great legislator gave way to the bereav- 
ed father; he bowed his head, covered his 
face with his hands, and was heard to sob 
bitterly. A respectful and profound silence 
reigned through the whole assembly ; all pre- 
sent had known Clementine, and therefcre ali 
could understand and excuse this deep emo- 
tion. At length M. Cuvier raised his head, 
and uttered these few simple words,—* Par- 
don ine, gentlemen, I was a father, and I have 
lost all.” Then, with a violent effort, he re- 
sumed the business of the day with his usual 
perspicuity, and pronounced judgment with 
his ordinary calmness and justice. 


FOURCROY DESCRIBED BY CUVIER. 

‘For twenty-five years, the amphitheatre of 
the Jardin des Plantes was the centre of M. 
Fourcroy’s glory. The great scientific esta- 
blishments of this capital, where celebrated 
inasters expound to a numerous public capa- 
ble of passing judgment on them, the most 
profound doctrines of modern times, recall to 
our memory that which was noblest in anti- 
quity. We fancy we again find in these as- 
semblies a whole people animated by the 
voice of a single orator ; and again see those 
schools where chosen disciples come to pene- 
trate the oracles of a sage. The lectures of 
M. Fourcroy corresponded to this twofold 
picture. Plato and Demosthenes seemed to 
be united in him; and it is almost necessary 
to be one or the other, to give an idea of 
them. Connection of method, abundance of 


elocution, elevation, precision, elegance of 
terms, as if they had been selected long be- 
fore-hand ; rapidity, brilliancy, novelty, as if 
suddenly inspired ; a flexible, sonorous, and 
silvery voice, yielding to every motion, pene- 
trating into the corners of the largest audi. 
ence-room. Nature had bestowed every thing 
on him. Sometimes his discourse flowed 
smoothiy and majestically; the grandeur of 
his metaphors, avd the pomp of his style, 
were all imposing ; then, varying his accents» 
he passed insensibly to the most ingenious fa- 
miliarity, and fixed attention by sallies of the 
most fascinating gaiety. Hundreds of audi- 
tors, of all classes, of all nations, were to be 
seen passing whole hours, closely pressed 
against each other, almost fearing to breathe, 
their eyes fixed on his, suspended to his 
mouth, as the poet says (pendens ab ore loquen- 
tis.) His look of fire darted over the crowd ; 
in the farthest rows he distinguished that 
mind which was difficult to convince, and 
still doubted, or the slow comprehension, 
which did not completely understand ; for 
these he redoubled his arguments and his 
similes, and varied his expressions until he 
found those which would coi ince ; language 
seemed to multiply its riches for him, and he 
did not quit his subject till he saw all his nu- 
merous audience equally satisfied.’ 
CUVIER’S INDEPENDENCE. 

When he was a Counsellor of State, he vi- 
gorously opposed the censorship, and refused 
to form part of the commission for shackling 
the Press; and, on a subs: quent occasion, 
when he received at midnight a despatch, 
written by Peyronnet, announcing that his 
appointment as a censor of the Press would 
appear in the Moniieur next morning, he in- 
stantly returned a dignified refusal to the 
Chancery, which, while it increased his po- 
pularity, created great coolness towards him 
on the part of Charles X. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 

Last year the number of members on the 
boards of the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, stood as follows : Cambridge--5249; 
Oxford—5290. But the proportion formerly 
was very different. The numbers at Cam. 
bridge have almost doubled since the year 
1813. Within a century (as late, ‘or instance, 


as the year 1748) they amounted only to 
1500. 


IMPROVED MODES OF LIVING. 

Out of the 6,000,000 of people in England 
and Wales, in 1760, Mr. Charles Smith telle 
us that 888,000 were fed on rye. But at pre- 
sent we are quite sure there are not 50,000 
who use that species of grain. The rye eat« 
ers have universally alimost been changed in- 
to wheat eaters ; and except in the county of 
Durham, where a mixture of wheat and rye, 
called maslin, is grown, the culture of rye is 
almost unknown. Nearly the same may be 
said of the consumption of barley. In the 
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of last century, and for long after, very little 
wheat was used. In Cumberland, the prin- 
cipal families used only a small quantity about 
Christmas. The crust ofthe goose pie, with 
which every table of the county is then sup- 
plied, was, at the period referred to, almost 
uniformly made of barleymeal. But no such 
thing is now ever heard of even in the poor- 
esf houses. Almost all individuals use wheat- 
en bread, at all times ofthe year. It is, in 
fact, the only bread ever tasted by those who 
live in towns and villages, and mostly, also, by 
those who live in the country. 


ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

From Flamsteed’s account it would appear 
that the establishment of the Royal Observa- 
tory, at that time at least, was owing, ina 
great measure, to an accident. A French- 
man, calling himself the Sieur de St. Pierre, 
proposed a method of determining the longi- 
tude at sea, and through the interest of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, then a favorite at 
Court, procured a commission from the King 
to Lord Brouncker and others, to examine 


the project,and report thereon to his Majes- | 


ty. The method which he proposed was plau- 
sible and good in theory,—depending on a 
comparison of the moon’s path where known 
with sufficient accuracy for such a determin- 
ation. Flamsteed, who was much better ac- 
quainted with the actual state of astronomy, 
‘immediately perceived what was wanting, and 
addressed a letter tothe Commissioners, re- 
presenting that the catalogue of Tycho (the 
only one then in the hands of astronomers) 
was uncertain to three or four minutes, and 
often in error, to the extent of 10 minutes, and 
that, so far trom the moon’s path being suffi- 
ciently well known for the determination of 
the longitude, the best lunar tables then ex- 
isting, differed a quarter, if not athird, of a 
degree from the heavens. This letter was 
shown to the King, who, ‘startled at the as- 
sertion of the fixed stars’ places being false 
in the catalogue, said with some vehemence, 
“he must have them anew observed, examin- 
ed, and corrected, for the use of his seamen;’’ 
and further (when it was urged to him how 
necessary it was to have a good stock of ob- 
servations taker for correcting the motions 
of the moon and planets,) with the same earn. 
estness “he must have it done.” And when 
it was asked who could, or who should do it 2 
“The person,” says he, “ who informs you of 
them.” Whereupon I was appointed with 
the incompetent allowance aforementioned, 
but with the assurances, at the same time, of 
such farther additions as thereafter should be 
found requisite for carrying on the work.’— 








‘¢ Ha TURE-SEAT SHADE, _ 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Teacuer, a Supplement to the Elementary 
Spelling Book, by Noah Webster, L. L. D. 
We cannot but admire the untiring industry 

and energy of this literary veteran. He has here 

published one of the most useful books with 


which the rising generation can be presented.— 
The opening section, containing words pronoun- 
ced alike, though different in orthography and in 
meaning, is the largest and fullest we have ever 
seen. 

Section 3d, entitled words and names ex- 
plained, exhibits neat and clear definitions of 
most of those relations and things which occur in 
ordinary life. Then we have names of buildings, 
names of men, women, and things in Scripture. 
&c.; orders of architecture, illustrated by beauti- 
ful wood engravings ; information respecting the 
principles of banks and money, astronomy and 
the rain-bow ; a compend of the author’s views 
of religion ; explanation of prefixes, affixes, and 
terminations, a very curious and useful section ; 
and good rules for changes in orthography and 
for accentuation. The largest portion of the 
book consists of derivation of words from the La. 
tin and Greek languages, and must prove of es- 
pecial benefit to students who cannot be initiated 
into those two languages. 

Section 11th, explains the structure, habits and 
uses of animals. But what has most attracted 
our attention and admiration, is the * Moral Ca- 
techism,” which we should be glad to see print. 
ed in a separate pamphlet, and taught thoroughly 
in families and Sunday schools. A short and ex- 
cellent chapter on the *“* wisdom and benevolence 
of God manifested in the works of creation,” clo- 
ses the work ; and we have no hesitation in re- 
commending the whole as a valuable acquisition 
to teachers andto scholars. Something of the 
kind was a desideratum in a complete course of 
English education. Parents and teachers may 
enlarge or contract the ideas contained in the 
chapter on religion, according to the innumera- 
ble diversities of opinion which obtain among a 
free and inquiring people. 


THE TABLE BOOK, 
Comprising the Tables necessary to be commit. 
ted to memory at an early age, with familiar 
explanations and exercises, for the use of 
schocls and families, by Robert Ramble. 
(For sale by S. Babcock &- Co.) 

This collection of Tables, the author informs 
us, differs from any work of the kind, in being 
larger, more complete, and more thoroughly il- 
lustrated, He has really made it an interesting 
book, by inserting engravings, explanations, and 
conversations, such as might give the pupil an 
insight into the meaning and use of the tables.— 
We cheerfully bear testimony to the beauty, in- 
terest and vivacity of the plates. Inthis work: 
the learning of tables is not that dry and abstract 
thing of which so many pupils complain, and o/ 
the application of which they often have not the 
faintest idea. The pupil is led through all the 
walks of life, initiated into the respective myste- 
ries of Avoirdupois, Troy, and Apothecaries’ 
Weights—practically sees the differences among 
Dry Wine and Ale and Beer measure—compre. 
hends the distinctions of Long, Square and Cu- 
bic measure, from visible examples, and is led in 
like manner through all subjects of a kindred na- 
ture. In short, this little book is one of thos: 
palpable improvements which the process of edu 
cation is now happily undergoing, and must be 
accompanied with advantages wherever it is in- 
troduced. We presume that Mr. Robert Ram. 
ble is a cousin of Mr. Peter Yarley—or, is his ve- 








ry characteristic name also his real one ? 


Harry & Lucy, &c., by Miss Edgeworth. 
(For sale at Mr. Babcock’s.) 

The Messrs. Harpers continue to gather the 
scattered gems of genius and virtue, and to pre- 
sent them to usin beautifnl forms. Hereis ano. 
ther of this distinguished lady—distinguished for 
the clearness and beauty of her style—the unfail- 
ing charm of her stories, and the moral purity 
which pervades them. We should feel a deep 
interest in the success of such works, for their in- 
fluences beginning in the morning of life, attend 
us through the whole journey, soothing and re- 
freshing us all the way. 





LSA & SVBM BASES: 

Samuel Roub, Jr. of Pennsylvania, is said to have 
solved the problem of perfect safety in steam bo.lers- 

Measures are in progress to establish a line of tele- 
graphs from Boston to New-York, to extend ultimate- 
ly to Washington. 

The daily express mail between New-York and 
New-Orleans, will go into operation on the 15th Octo- 
ber. 

MELLIcHAMP. Mr. Simm’s new novel, will be short- 
ly issued from the press of the Harpers. 

A work, of most extraordinary interest, has just 
been published in Paris—the remarks of the Emperor 
Napoleon on the Campaigns of Cesar. 

Extraordinary Theatrical Success —Mad lle Ce 
leste, the distinguished artiste, now performing at the 
Chesnut-street Theatre, has completely eclipsed the 
Kembles, Burkes, Keans, &c., having received for her 
services, in eleven nights, the extraordinary sum of 
Sorty.siz thousand dollars. 

At the benefit given to Mr. Placide, at the Park 
Theatre, the whole receipts for the evening were 
$4,443, and the nett proceeds given to Mr. Placide 
$3,559. 

An advance in the Shiola, of nines inches a day, is 
considered a good day’s work in the construction of 
the London Tunnel. 

A boy, at Washington, (D. C.) named Henry H, 
McPherson, lately plunged into deep water, and saved 
a drowning chiid, at the great peril of his own life. 

A writer in the Lexington Intelligencer, deliberate- 
ly calculates, from past experience, that 10,000 U.S. 
soldiers would be a match for 190,000 Mexicans. 

An increase of one per cent per mile allowed by 
the Maryland Legislature, for every passenger on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, will probably amount 
to $365,009 in the course of a year. 

The well known Peter Parley, (whose works for 
children have been reprinted in England) is Mr. 8. 
G. Goodrich, editor of the Token, the parent of the 
Amerivan Annuals. 

Four o'clock in the morning, is the last fashionable 
hour for the marriage ceremony at New-York. 

A committee of the Trustees of the South-Carolina 
College (at Columbia) have given public notice that 
$350 is amply sufficient to defray all the annual ex. 
penses ofa Student, pocket money included. 

In the evurse of a discussion, inthe House of Com- 
mons, respecting the expedi ney of a general promo- 
tion in the Navy, it was lately stated that sume Mid- 
shipmen in the service were grandfathers. 

The nett profits of the Connecticut State Prison, du- 
ring the last year, were nearly $2,000. 

The Wisconsin Territory, tothe North West of I)- 
linois, a wilderness nine years ago, is already attract- 
ing attention, and becoming of impurtance. 

Mr. O’Connell says that a man cannot work with ef- 
fect in the cause of patriotism, or general humunity, 
unless he has a warm and happy nest at hom». 


OBITUARY. 
Died, onthe 18th July last, at San Pablo, on the 
River St. Johns, E. Flo. CHARLES RAYMOND, 
the son of the late Cuarues Buiack, Esq. of Middle 











Florida, aged five years and four months. 
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OREGLVAL POBTRLa 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Qh! te!l me not that her smile is fled, 
That her voice I] can never hear ; 
For though they number her with the dead, 
To me she is ever near. 





Her spirit is around us now, 

As we stand ’neath the twilight sky, 
I feel her breath upon my brow, 

In the breeze that comes floating by. 


As | watch the soft light of yon star, 
Growing brig!.t in the deepening even, 

I can think it is her smile afar, 
Beckoning me up to Heaven. 


The wind that sighs through the deep pine wood,— 
The turtle-dove’s low call— 

The midnight sound of the distant flood—- 
Her voice is in them all. 


The pale sweet flowers that are springing here, 
Flirging their fragrance round, 

Tell me my long-loved friend is near, 
Though her fuotstep makes no sound, 


With her I have walked in the twilight hours, 
And watched that star so bright, 
With her, in our girlhood, I’ve wreathed such flow- 
ers, 
When our hearts were gay and light. 


Then tell me not that her smile has fled, 
That her voice no more | hear, 

For though she is numbered with the dead, 
Tu me she is ever near. 

July 27in, 1836. 





TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Thy path of youth is gay with flowers,— 
Pariake them, 1 forbid it not ; 
God placed thee iu these earthly bowers, 
And twined bright roses in thy lot, 


But, oh, rememLer, maiden fair, 
Wien the sweet buds around thee bloom, 
To thank the Power which trained them there, 
And gifted them with rich perfume. 
C. G. 





SiS LS OSD 


SUNSET. 

From an English publication. 
Ere yet, above the verge of earth, the sun 
His task has ended, aud his circuit run; 
Ere yet the sulemn evening deepens o’er 
Skies pure and softas dreams of days no more, 
Condensing all the splenduurs of the past, 
Day gives one glance, the richestand the last— 
Seems with a luver’s gaze on earth to dwell, 
And bids the world it loves a fond farewell ! 





Still, o’er the west, in cloudy glory roll’d, 
A crimson ocean ebbs in waves of gold ; 
Still to the upland and the hill ‘tis given, 
To revel in the gelden smile of heaven, 
Still o’er the woods a parting halo thrown, 
Bathes them in hues less ear hly than their own, 
And evening steals on nature’s calm repose, 
Like Death on Beauty—brightest in its close ! 


Yet fair thongh—passing fair—the gentle hour, 
{t has upon the heart a saddening power,— 
A melancholy charm, which fills the eye 
With tears we feel without the wish to dry. 
The rich, yet tender light that round distils— 
The halftransparent blueness of the hills, 
That o’er the horizon wind with graceful line, 
And glow like early hopes, in vain divine— 
The last vibrations of the woodbird’s lay, 
Breathing the requiem of expiring day— 
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The brook that seems in pensive light to glide, 
And curb the music of its own sweet tide— 

The leaf, as still as lips that breathe no more-—— 
The flower, whose date with yonder sun's, is o’er, 
That sparkling seems in mockery yet to bloom, 
And woo the radiance ofa splendid doom ; 

All, all unite their spells, as ifto show 

How, rapture trembles on the brink of woe--- 
How, when it once has touched th’ electric chain, 
A fine joy vibrates to the verge of pain. 


One parting glimpse! he sinks—and broad befure 
His sunken disk expands the mighty moor :— 
Yet, where his last bright glance the sun had given, 
Still glows and burns upon the face of heaven 
A spot of hectic gold—like the sad blooin 
On the young cheek that seals and mocks its doom. 
Even as I gaze, that spot more dimly shines, 
To dusky red its fiery gold declines ; 
A browner purple the sharp moorland shrouds , 
A colder splendor lights the sinking clouds ; 
Save the lone brook, all sounds have died away ; 
The air is umber’d, and the woods are grey ;— 
Deep, and more deep, the shades of evening fall, 
And one soft mystery melts and mingles all! 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 
Where does the spirit of Beauty dwell ? 
Oh! said one, if you seek to know, 
You must gaze around, above, below, 
Far earth and heaven and ocean tell 
Where the Spirit cf Beauty loves to dwell. 
But see, she comes with the early spring 
And winnows the air with her fragrant wing, 
Clothing each meadow, and hill, and tree, 
Inthe bloom of her rich embroidery. 
Ask her now ere she pass away 
W here on earth she delights to stay, 
And the Spirit will pause, whileearth and sky 
Ring with tones of her glad reply— 





“Seek for me in the blue hare-bell, 

Inthe pearly depths of the ocean shell, 

In the vapor flush of th+ dying day, 

In the first faint glow of the morning ray ; 

I sleep on the breast of the crimson rose, 

And hide in the stately lily’s snows ; 

I am found where the crystal dew-drops shine, 
No gem so bright in a diamond mine ; 

I blooir in the flower that decks the grave, 
And ride on the crest of the dark green wave, 
I'm up and away o'er earth and o’er sea, 

Till there is not a spot from my presence free. 


“*] em seen in the stars, in the leaf enshrined, 
And heard in the sigh of the whispering wind; 
On the rippling breast of the winding stream, 
In the mellow glow of th: mvon’s mild beam, 
I fan the air with the bird's light wing, 

And lurk in the grass of th: fairy ring ; 

My tents in the rainbow arch are set, 

And I breathe in th» fragrant violet ; 

Look where you may, you will find me there, 
For the spirit of Beauty is every where. 


** Now listen to me—For, so_th to say, 

There is one dear spot where I fain would stay. 
l love all things in earth, sea, sky— 

But my own best hum» is a maiden’s eye! 

Oh! I could ling»r fur ever there, 

Nor sigh for ano. h*r, or brighter sphere; 
Lurking for aye in her cheeks warm smile ; 
Round her rosy lips with their playful wile ; 
Roving at will through each golden curl, 

That waves o'er a brow like an Indian pearl, 
And sinking at night to a blissful rest 

Mid the spotless snows of her fragrant breast. 
Seek for me there, for I love full well 

With the young and the bright eyed maid to dwell. 


** And look for me in the poet's mind, 
Where I lie like a radiant gem enshrined ; 
Touching each thought like the rose’s glow 
That falls on the marble fount below ; 
Filling the soul with an inward light, 
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A love for all that is pure and bright, 

Till the mind where the rays of my spisit burn, 
Glows like the lines on acrystal urn; 

And a thousand beauties ull then unseen, 
Flash into light on the Fancy’s screen, 

While thoughts that the many pass heedless by 
Are stored in the heart’s deep treasury. 


“ Know ye now where I love to dwell? 
The mind is happy that feels my spell; 
Blest ii its bright imaginings, 

[t soars aloft upon fancy’s wings 

O’er earth, in heaven, in seaor sky, 

In the poet’s song, in the raiden’s eye ; 
To the mind that seeks I am ever nigh! 
Look where it may, it will find me there, 
For the Spirit of Beauty is every where.’’ 





FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
THE TREE OF LIFE. 

* The tree of life stood in the midst of the garden.’ 
And is that tree now standing? Doth it wave 
Its mighty branches of centurial years, 

And lift in high supremacy its head, 

As when in ages back it proudly rose 

Amid the hush of Eden? {oth it bear 

Within the outspread branches of its leaves, 
That seraph-bread, that whosoe’er did eat, 
Might live, when e’en old furrowed Time, himself 
Should wear on his full brow a frosty crown ? 
It lives !—how couid it die ?—the tree of life ? 
Yet what is it to us, poor feeble men, 

If at its base, clad in the artuor wrought 

And tempered by the spirit, there are seen 
(Like sleepless watchers o’er a priceless shrine,) 
The heaven-born cherubim, with flaming swords, 
Pointing, like God’s own sceptre, every way ? 
Say, what is it tous? ‘To stand as stood 

The desert tribes of old, and view afar, 

With thirst insatiate and wild desire, 

The renovating frut, and almost catch 

The blessed breezes as they gently stir 

Its yielding leaves, yet conscious that to us, 
The fever’d ones—the altogether-sick 

Of earth’s impoverish'’d food—it may not yield 
Its golden feast and still retreshing shade. 

But oh! itis not thus: from Eden’s bound 
That tree hath been transplanted ; God’s own hand 
Hath broken down tho strong partition wall, 

And sheathed the burning sword ; and now it stands 
The monarch of a wo-ld’s free-chartered soil. 
The chief among ten thousand ! 


Dost thou yearn 
Toshare the tempting banquet? Then gird truth, 
The strengthener, arvund thee; and put on 
The breast-plate uf pure righteousness, and take~- 
The shield of fai h within thine eager grasp, 
And press through earth's wide garden till at last 
‘Tempted by nv foulsin, but urged alone 
By hope immortal, thou shalt surely win 
The meed of life eternal. 


Dost thou ask 
The fitting path unto the living prize ? 
Christ is that tree uf life! is gospel marks 
No narrow-sected rva:', for every where, 
Its ripe seeds have been wafied, and its shade 
Shelters alike the evil and the good. 
Then linger not! but cleanse thy drooping soul 
From the foul, sullying dust of this mean earth, 
And shake off passion’s tetters, and with nought 
Within thy breast save the pure signet-ring 
Of meek humil.ty, press boldly on, 
And thou shalt find that ‘neath that saving tree, 
Mercy and Justice have mt hand in hand! 

Charleston, (S. C.) March, 1836. M.E. L. 
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